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Editorial 

The Editor has omitted presenting his thoughts on the need 
of strengthening the curriculum of secondary education in favor 
of the following excerpts from the editorial by Peter Hiam, a 
Senior at St. Mark’s, in the December, 1950, issue of The Vindez. 


In recent years society has suffered a tremendous barrage of 
criticism from all sides. It has become fashionable to write dismal 
little articles about the terrible situation man has gotten himself 
into. Scientific discoveries have outstripped our intellectual un- 
derstanding, mass production is creating a world of mediocrity, 
the family is disintegrating, and we are becoming increasingly 
materialistic .... 

Prophets of doom are usually too busy trying to frighten the 
public to search for sources of, or possible remedies for, the ugly 
situations which they so avidly describe. They spend long hours 
proving that our civilization is doomed to destruction, and not 
enough time attempting to ascertain what the basic problems con- 
fronting us are... . human nature does not change. This fact is 
perhaps the main cause of our present difficulties. Main possesses 
the means by which he can make great physical and philo- 
sophical advances . . . . just as we have certain weaknesses, 
so do we possess the ability to act wisely .. . . Today we are 
passing through a crucial phase of history, but many of the 
basic problems facing us now have been encountered and at least 
partially solved in the past. 

Since human nature does not change, our present problems are 
not all unique . .. . Schools have in the past emphasized the study 
of history in order that students might have a greater under- 
standing of current situations and events. Because it has become 
fashionable to criticize modern society, some people make the 
mistake of considering the study of former peoples to be obsolete. 
Such studies, say they, are impractical and have no bearing on 
modern situations. This attitude is dangerous because man must 
not allow himself to feel that he can disassociate his life from 
the past. If he should attempt to do this, the problems of modern 
society would be unsolvable. He must now more than ever call 
upon the knowledge achieved by his forbears. For better or for 
worse, our own society is bound to change; yet we can not dis- 
regard our vital connections with the past, nor can we afford to 
consider ourselves faced with insurmountable problems. Our 
difficulties have been caused largely by our own failings, but we 
have the means by which we can find their solutions. 


Mr. Charles L. Peltier has been elected President of the New 
England Association of Social Studies Teachers for the coming 
year, and Father Timothy F. O’Leary Vice-President. Miss Hen- 
rietta T. Scott continues in the office of Secretary-Treasurer for 
a three-year term. 

The three vacancies on the Executive Committee will be filled 
by Mr. C. P. B. Jeffrys of St. George’s School, Miss Barbara 
Mackay of Edward Devotion School, and Mr. Daniel H. Thomas 
of Rhode Island State College. 
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The Editors announce their intent, beginning with the first 
number of Volume IX, to publish a longer magazine. Among 
other improvements the Butietin will include notes and com- 
ments and news of members of the Association. During the sum- 
mer, comments of members on any other members will be received 


with relish. 
Announcement 


The Department of History and the Division of General 
Studies at Yale University announce the inauguration of a pro- 
gram of intensive, two-week seminars for teachers of history in 
secondary schools. The program, launched with the aid of the 
Carnegie Foundation, this year will run from June 18 through 
June 29. Four seminars will be offered, all emphasizing content 
rather than teaching techniques, which will concern themselves 
with the more recent additions and interpretations in the different 
fields. This year the seminars include: United States History 
since 1865; The Foreign Policy of the United States as a World 
Power; The Historical Origins of Twentieth Century Liberalism, 
Nationalism, and Communism; World History since 1900. All 
are to be taught by members of the Yale Department of History. 

The seminars will carry no credit unless state or Jocal author- 
ities choose to give it some later. Each student, who will normally 
take only one seminar, will be given a statement of the work 
accomplished in the seminar. There will be no charge except 
a small registration fee, and board and room when necessary. 
For further information, please write to T. C. Mendenhall, 
Division of General Studies, Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Let’s Look at Ourselves 


Without doubt, social studies teachers are the outstanding 
gripers in a profession of gripers. We find more fault with the 
rest of the faculty than any other group, and to do this we 
need no priming. All one has to do is to mention Mr. So and So 
of the science department or Miss Such and Such of the English 
department, and we come forth with the most holy and righteous 
wrath, vehemence that could be equaled only by Moses when he 
descended from Mt. Sinai. We have taken it upon ourselves to 
sit in judgment of all of the rest of the faculty. To hear us 
discuss our fellows in the profession one could be certain that 
we have never become acquainted with that part of the scripture 
which says “Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

As one of the category known as social studies teachers my 
consternation was unbounded when a principal with whom I was 
driving recently came out with the remark: “The social studies 
can be poorly taught more consistently than any other subject.” 

I could feel the hair on the back of my neck begin to bristle. 
Yet for once I held my tongue and did two minutes of heavy 
thinking and counted to ten several times. By this time I began 
to realize that something had been said worthy of further con- 
sideration. Musing on this particular angle of my most sacred 
subject matter, I began by cataloguing some of the reasons why 
the statement might have elements of truth in it. 

There is a belief, popular in the field of secondary education, 
that anyone can teach the social studies. Because of it our 
departments of social studies include more broken-down coaches 
than any other department in the school. They also include those 
sundry teachers who are shunted from pillar to post because they 
cannot teach anything well—so put them in the social studies 
where they can do the least harm. They even include a few of 
those partisan politicians of the ward-healer type who someone 
thought would make likely social studies teachers. And finally, 
the departments get more than their share of the young graduates 
who know a little from the books, but practically nothing 
from life. 

Then there is the stigma of second-class educational mate- 
rial which the social studies carry. In the minds of many 
in secondary education, social studies have never quite made 
the grade of being honest-to-goodness college preparatory ma- 
terial. Here in New England, where the liberal arts tradition 


has held on most firmly, they fall outside real college preparatory 
matter, which is still considered to be English, foreign languages, 
the classics, mathematics, and laboratory science—and then to 
top it off, that famous quotation from most of the college cata- 
logues, “one unit in any history.” Social studies, it seems, are 
merely a fill-in. 

There is also the stigma of compulsion. If every student must 
take a year of United States History, then why should he flunk? 
It is not his fault he has to take it! 

The social studies teacher who is so attached to one particular 
discipline in the field of the social sciences and therefore too nar- 
row to do a good job at any of the high school courses in social 
studies, deserves consideration. Among those in this category are: 
The pseudo-historian who looks down his nose at sociology and 
economics or any other branch of the social sciences; the eco- 
nomics major who has never heard of anthropology or biology; 
the political science major who doesn’t want to be contaminated 
by either psychology or philosophy; the pseudo-sociologist who 
informs his department head that he wishes to teach problems of 
democracy because he is prepared to do so—but who actually has 
figured this move as a way in which he can continue to use his 
time-worn notes on sociology as taught in our colleges twenty- 
five years ago. 

The social studies are, finally, be-deviled by the boys in the 
Schools of Education who are so far removed from secondary 
education that the average class in twelfth grade ‘problems’ 
would have them tearing their hair by the end of the first thirty 
minutes. How can they train teachers when they have succumbed 
to the ivory tower of “what ought to be,” thereby becoming 
completely divorced from “what is”? In passing, may the author 
suggest with due humility that the best cure for this type of 
“ivory towerism” on the part of the theorist and the administra- 
tor is to go back to the secondary classroom for one semester 
of every sabbatical and teach it. 


From the above comments, it would look as though the social 
studies are in a serious mess, and that such subject matter should 
be relegated to the ash-heap. We who teach this branch of edu- 
cation can hardly believe this. We are fairly certain that our 
subjects do have a place in the curriculum and that they are 
of real worth. If this is true, what do we intend to do about it? 


Of course we all know the reply of some. It is not entirely 
our fault that this problem confronts us. It is, rather, the 
administrators and the various other persons outside our de- 
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partments who have brought us and our subjects into such ill 
repute. But such thinking is not thinking at all—it is rationali- 
zation and excuse-making. All of us have a thorough respect for 
the medical profession. We have gained it through the work 
and service which the profession has performed. Medical men 
have themselves earned this respect. And we, the social studies 
teachers, must do the same if we expect to win a place in the 
upper circles of education. 

Hence a little introspection should be a healthy thing and 
should help in clearing away a great deal of the above-mentioned 
debris which is now littering up our door-yard. Only two im- 
portant questions face us: Why teach the social studies? How 
are we going to train ourselves to do a good job? 

Certainly we teach the social studies in an attempt to shape 
the behavior patterns and the mores of tomorrow’s generation. 
All of us realize that we stick our necks out when we make an 
inference that the educational system should lead instead of 
follow. But if the schools do not lead, who shall? 

When we attempt this task, it must be done with subject 
matter that has its roots in the democratic philosophy. Certain 
fundamental concepts must always be part of our stock-in-trade. 
Among these is the belief in the equality of opportunity: each 
individual shall have the right to develop to the extent of his 
abilities—so that he or she may reach maturity and humaneness. 
Or in today’s words, we must produce the education of the 
free man. 

How will the social studies teacher play his part in doing this? 

He must first use his subject matter as a tool with which to 
widen the vistas of the personalities who sit out there in front 
of him. He must remember that his subject matter is a means— 
not an end. If no changes in the attitudes or patterns of be- 
havior are accomplished through our classes, and all that we 
achieve is boring regurgitation of rote material, we have failed. 
If nothing of what is discussed in class leaves the classroom and 
goes out on to the streets as part of each boy and girl, again 
we have failed. 


Social studies teachers should remember that they work in 
the field of character education whether they like it or not. Ethics 
and ethical behavior are constant concommitants of their subject 
matter. We can not teach about individuals and social groups 
without teaching behavior. And behavior is either ethical or 
it is not ethical. 

And what about our own ethics? Students take more from 


our actions than from our words. Are we fair? Do we lack 
prejudice? Do we consider both sides of a question? Do we 
allow our party politics to color our teaching? Are we “stuffy”? 
Do we have the “teacher can’t be wrong” complex? 

In the last analysis, we who hold forth in the front of the 
classrooms determine the worth of the school and, in sum, of 
all education. We have a man-sized job. We need many resources. 
At the risk of being trite—we must like youngsters. We must 
like them well enough to want to help them and guide them 
toward a better and more satisfying life. Oh, there are always 
a few for whom we would consider murder as justifiable homicide 
—but these are, in truth, the exceptions. 

It will be our interest and our enthusiasm which will determine 
whether or not the youngster reaches out for what we have to 
offer. None of us should ever enter a classroom without definitely 
feeling that what we are going to offer is worthy of our greatest 
enthusiasm. If we attempt to sell that which we feel is shoddy, 
we will get nowhere and our students will know that we are 
fakers and posers. 

To do this job of enthusiastic teaching we must be more 
than three pages ahead of the class. In fact, no teacher who 
is wholly dependent upon the text can teach the social studies. 
Teachers must have a wealth of background—and it must be 
a broad background. And they must have some contact with life. 
Then the textbook becomes a springboard from which to jump 
into the real problems of life with all their ramifications. 

What should the background of the social studies teacher be? 
Certainly history, government, sociology, and economics must 
be the broad base, rooted in philosophy. On this, build with 
anthropology, psychology and biology. Include then a speaking 
acquaintance with the natural sciences. Top it off with a love 
for great literature, both poetry and prose, including the Bible. 

Hear the hue and the cry! What does this fellow think we 
are? Where would we get it? Where would the time come from? 

The answers are simple and direct. This fellow thinks that 
you are teachers, worthy of the name. You can obtain background 
by the elementary process known as reading. And time will 
come with the years. 

To instruct oneself means following the tradition of all great 
teaching. Great teachers are not narrow, cold specialists, know- 
ing more and more about less and less. They were and are the 
men and women who had and have an insatiable thirst for all 
of life. They were and are the and women to whom every 
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new idea and thought is the most thrilling of experiences. These 
people were and are alive—and gave and give to young people 
that spark to search further in the realm of satisfying living. 

There is little question but that this background cannot be 
obtained in our present day schools of education. There is no 
reason why we should expect it. The primary purposes of our 
schools of education are to give the minimum for certification, 
and when this is not the case, the emphasis is on administration. 
But we are not speaking of minimums, nor are we speaking of 
administration. We are speaking of maximums in teaching, we 
are speaking of greatness in teaching. 

There is only one way in which to gain the necessary wisdom 
and understanding to become teachers worthy of the name. 
We must obtain it ourselves on our own initiative. It should 
not be a task which we look forward to as drudgery. We should 
want to do it, and in doing it receive tremendous satisfaction 
from it. Of all people who teach, social studies teachers should 
best know the thrill of communicating with the great of all 
times through books. They should never lose this thrill through 
disuse. Combined with it should be the humility of mature men 
and women, and the full realization that when teachers reach 
the point that they believe they know all the answers, they are 
incompetent. 

Self-examination and introspection are good for the soul. 
We need it at times to bring our feet back to solid earth. Hence 
we must look at ourselves. For years we have complained about 
the injustices we have received. We have complained because we 
have been relegated to a secondary or worse place in the curricu- 
lum. But what about us? What other place do we deserve when 
we do not do the job we pretend we are doing? 


Of course it’s work—but if we belong in this art of teaching— 
it is the work, and we will love it. 


Tueropore Braicu 


Fryeburg Academy 
Fryeburg, Maine 


Some provocative books are: 


Barzun, Jacques, Teacher in America, Little, Brown and Co., 1944 
Highet, Gilbert, The Art of Teaching, Alfred Knopf and Co., 1950 
Livingstone, Sir Richard, On Education, Macmillan, 1945 

Meiklejohn, Alexander, Education Between Two Worlds, Harpers, 1942 
Fosdick, Harry E., On Being a Real Person, Harpers, 1943 

Overstreet, Harry, The Mature Mind, W. W. Norton and Co., 1949 
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An Approach to Teacher Preparation 
in a Liberal Arts College 


The question, Should liberal arts colleges seek to prepare 
young men and women for school-teaching, merit all the honest 
and intensive debate it can get. The one right answer has not 
yet been vouchsafed through revelation to anyone—not even to 
professors of education in colleges of the liberal arts. Meanwhile 
the acute stortage of teachers for our children, and our neigh- 
bors’ children, continues; the art of teaching children in our 
time, and for our time, continues to demand uncommon talents ; 
and the liberal arts colleges continue to harbor no small portion 
of this country’s supply of uncommon young talent for all 
varieties of this world’s work, school-teaching among them. 


It is not the purpose of this short piece to debate the question, 
but only to stimulate debate upon it. Perhaps some notes on the 
approach to teacher preparation taken at Smith College, a 
_ liberal arts college for women, will serve this limited purpose 

better than would a spirited but abstract defense of the affirma- 
tive position in the debate. 


It will become abundantly clear that Smith’s approach implies 
basic notions quite unacceptable to the negative team. That 
team represents, it should be remembered, a truly formidable 
partnership. Each partner comes at the liberal arts college 
which offers work in Education from a different direction, with 
a resultant squeezing affect not easily withstood. One member 
of the team takes off from a distinction between vocational 
education and liberal education. As he sees it, teacher prepara- 
tion is vocational training and thus illiberal. Since it is illiberal, 
it owns no rightful place in an institution devoted by definition 
to liberal studies. Teacher preparation is simply outside the 
academic college’s special sphere of educative responsibility. 
The other member of the team moves in on another line. To him 
the question is not one of responsibility but ability. As he sees 
it, prospective teachers need in their post-secondary education 
a heavy concentration of special training. They require a heavier 
concentration in Education courses and in practical experience 
in classrooms than the liberal arts college can, by definition, 
provide. Teacher preparation is simply outside the academic 
college’s special sphere—of competence. In sum, Smith, for 
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example, should not if she could and could not if she would, 
prepare young women for teaching school. 

Well, that is debatable. Anyway, at Smith College one among 
the twenty-eight departments of instruction is the department 
of education and child study. The department offers twenty-one 
courses in all. The student who majors in this department takes 
twenty-four semester hours in the department, plus twelve hours 
in fields closely related to the major, as psychology, philosophy, 
sociology. She does this work during her last three years, all 
her courses together, in and out of her major, adding to ninety 
semester hours over these three years. 

The major is designed for three fairly distinct groups of 
students: those who intend to teach in the grades, public or 
private; those who plan to work with children in nursery school; 
those who expect to go on to graduate work to prepare them- 
selves for specialized educational services. Prospective teachers 
in secondary schools are strongly encouraged to major in their 
teaching-fields, not in education. 

The most distinctive contribution that Smith College can 
make to the undergraduate interested in teaching is considered 
to be a good liberal education. Education for teaching is not 
the function of the department of education and child study: 
it is a function of the whole college. Partly because the tools 
of teaching are basically the subject matter of the humanities, the 
sciences, and the social sciences, and partly because a well edu- 
cated person is the most promising teacher material, the liberal 
educaiion for which the college stands is the foundation for 
a career in teaching. Courses in education cannot make effective 
teachers of meager personalities. Teachers who are more than 
classroom mechanics are first of all tough-minded and cultivated 
persons. 


The next most important contribution made by the college is 
in the area of subject-matter preparation. Smith takes the 
position that knowing what you teach—and knowing it very 
well indeed—is one of the marks of fine teachers as distinguishable 
from lesson-hearers. 


The third aspect of the college’s contribution to the education 
of teachers is a chance to study education as a social enterprise, 
as an institution in society. The study of the social and philoso- 
phical foundations of education and of its relation to other 
institutions, recommends itself as a source of insight into what 
schools can be expected to accomplish, what, in fact, they must 


unrelentingly seek to accomplish, unless they intend to rest 
satisfied simply serving as custodial institutions. 

Then, by turning the focus from education as an institution 
to the flesh-and-blood children who are undergoing education, 
a different opportunity is emphasized for undergraduates look- 
ing toward teaching—or toward parenthood, for that matter. 
The variety of courses which the college offers embracing the 
study of child development from the sociological, psychological 
and biological points of view seem to the college as crucial a 
part of education for teaching as anything could be. In addition, 
Smith operates The Elisabeth Morrow Morgan Nursery School, 
with an enrollment this year of forty-seven children under six, 
and the Smith College Day School, from Kindergarten through 
Grade Eight, with an enrollment of 180. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the Northampton Public Schools, students in elementary 
and secondary education may observe and do practice teaching 
in public schools as well. 

Certainly this very incomplete sketch of the approach taken 
by Smith College to education for school-teaching does not 
prove anything. But then that is not why it is presented. Ques- 
tion: Does the liberal arts college have a valuable and fitting 
’ part to play in readying uncommon talent for the exciting and 
exacting career of teaching children? 

What, by the way, are the liberal arts for? Equally by the 
way, is there a significant distinction to be made between teacher- 
training and the education of teachers? 


Currorp R. Bracpon 
Smith College 
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Wood-Using Industries 
of the Upper Connecticut 


The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, in its 
recent 800-page report, T’en Rivers in America’s Future, pro- 
vides a convenient and timely text for the following observations, 
when it states: “Several important wood-using industries con- 
tribute much to the industrial employment in the northern section 
of the basin.” 

The “Upper Connecticut” can best be defined as the basin 
above Woodsville, N. H., and its neighboring town across the 
river, Wells River, Vermont. At this significant railroad and 
highway junction, the Ammonoosuc flows into the Connecticut 
from the White Mountains and the Wells River enters it from 
the Vermont hills. 

Above this confluence lies the “North Country” reaching to 
the Canadian border. Here the Connecticut River is a restless 
adolescent and here are the interesting wood-using industries 
to which the report refers. Just as the metal trades now dominate 
the industrial activity along the Lower and Middle Connecticut 
Valleys, so do wood-using industries play the leading role in 
the North Country’s economy. 

The report continues: “Lumber production, once a dominant 
industry, is today only locally significant.” This statement must 
be recognized as valid in terms of boards, dimension stock, and 
structural timber, but the wood-using industries, which turn 
out a more valuable product and require a more highly-skilled 
and better-paid labor force, have taken the place of the single- 
product sawmill. 

These industries are more than locally significant. Colonial 
furniture, manufactured at Beecher Falls, Vermont, can be 
purchased in The Emporium at San Francisco. When bowlers 
at Los Angeles score a strike, the chances are good that the 
toppled tempered maple pins were made at St. Johnsbury. Noses 
throughout the country and perhaps elsewhere are blown with 
the aid of “Vanity Fair” tissues manufactured at Groveton, N. H. 
And the handles of tools and brushes used for a fantastic variety 
of purposes may have been turned at St. Johnsbury or Lis- 
bon, N. H. 

Yellow birch logs grown to maturity in the Upper Connecticut 
Valley, peeled into veneer at North Stratford, N. H., and fabri- 
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cated by the American Seating Company at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, quite possibly produced the chairs in your school or 
college classrooms and auditoriums. A prominent manufacturer 
at Paris, Maine, distributes, nationally sleds made from hard- 
wood from the Phillips Brook Valley, one of the numerous tim- 
bered drainages at the Connecticut’s headwaters. 

The continuing pulpwood harvest from this area is far more 
important than might be suggested by the terse comment in 
the report: “Some pulpwood is cut.” Actually these four-foot 
bolts are shipped to paper mills as far distant as Livermore 
Falls, Maine, and Carthage and Norfolk, New York. And in be- 
tween lie the hungry paper mills at such places as Berlin, Grove- 
ton and Lincoln, New Hampshire, and East Ryegate and Gilman, 
Vermont, which must be fed largely from the wood reserves of 
the Upper Connecticut. 

Christmas trees, although obviously a seasonal operation, have 
helped to pay off the mortgage on many a North Country farm 
and to provide much-needed employment in the slack season 
following the fall harvest. 

The report points out that current direct employment in 
the timber-based industry is probably about 20,000. The in- 
’ direct employment is much greater. When the late-winter snow 
cover becomes too deep for efficient woods operations and when 
the spring mud-season accompanied by the “ban” on heavy 
trucking is in force, the consequences are immediately reflected 
in unemployment rosters and the suspension of dependent opera- 
tions such as filling stations and restaurants. 

Will the forest wealth of the Upper Connecticut Valley « con- 
tinue to supply indefinitely the raw material upon which all these 
wood-using industries is based? The report explains that “much 
of the forest is composed of very poor stands, the result of 
overcutting, repeated cutting, and fires.” This much any forester 
will confirm, especially those who are literally “beating the 
bushes” in search of the high quality hardwood logs needed by 
the veneer industry. 

Yet the future holds some promise. Forest fire losses continue 
to decline. The New Hampshire Timberland Owners Association, 
which supplements the State protection organization on 604,000 
acres of timberland in northern New Hampshire, reported only 
19 fires, burning 86 acres, in 1950. In fact, loss from wind- 
throw, which unfortunately is less susceptible to control than 
fire, has become an important factor in the balance sheet of the 
timber inventory in this area. The November, 1950, windstorm 
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blew down an estimated 150,000 cords of pulpwood and at least 
100,000 feet of merchantable saw timber on the New Hampshire 
side of the Connecticut River. This is enough four-foot pulp- 
wood to line both sides of a two-mile road with continuous piles 
four feet high. 

Wood-using industries are slowly becoming reconciled to the 
lower grade of timber available and are lowering their specifica- 
tions accordingly, while they strive for more complete utilization 
of the logs and bolts they must now accept. 

The Timber Conservation and Taxation Act, passed by the 
1949 New Hampshire Legislature, encourages more conscious 
regard of the future productivity of the land by abating the 
yield tax from 10% to 7% of the stumpage value, provided 
operators follow prescribed cutting practices. Vermont legisla- 
tors across the river are observing closely the Law’s application 
with the possibility of incorporating its best features into a 
statute of their own. 

Truck roads during the past ten years have reached into many 
small valleys hitherto considered inaccessible and will probably 
tap all remaining old-growth timber in the not too distant future, 
so keen is the demand for raw material. This new road and 
bridge system will provide in the future the means of operating 
in these same areas on shorter cutting cycles with the intensive 
form of forest management which is bound to follow. 

The trump card in the hand of timberland owners and opera- 
tors in the Upper Connecticut Valley is the great preponderance 
of tree species, all of which are commercially desirable, growing 
naturally in this basin: yellow and white birch, hard or sugar 
maple, red spruce, and balsam fir. Given protection from fire, 
disease, and insects—and the ability to survive provided by 
partial cuttings—these species will reproduce themselves with 
a vigor that has surprised many an old logger and delighted 
a generation of young foresters. 

Behind the local, and national, significance of these scattered 
wood-using industries which dominate the economy of most 
settlements in the Upper Connecticut Valley lies a provocative 
social and economic truth. While their neighboring towns in 
the highly developed recreational centers in the adjacent White 
and Green Mountains open and close their doors with the chang- 
ing season, smoke and steam pour forth day after day from 
the little factories along the river bank. Few industries offer 
such steady employment as the around-the-clock paper mill. 
Thus, the wood-using industries provide the hard core of the 


North Country’s livelihood. Its recreational facilities may be 
more spectacular, but thoughtful residents of the area know 
that the weekly payroll of the wood-using industries, which the 
report estimates as totaling between 25 and 30 million dollars 
annually, is the economic backbone of the basin. 

Workers in these factories are concerned chiefly with their 
job, family, and community. They are not subservient to visitors 
for their livelihood and do not develop the ingratiating “bell-hop 
complex” so noticeable in tourist centers. As they walk to work 
in the chill of an early January morning, their hands may be in 
their pockets but their heads are held high, secure in the knowl- 
edge that their jobs are certain as long as the raw material of 
the forest holds out and the need continues for the variety of 
useful goods they manufacture. And when the days lengthen, 
these same independent and resourceful workers can enjoy out- 
door sports and hobbies in a region to which thousands of 
visitors travel many miles each summer to spend a few days. 


Rosert S. Monanan 


Forester 
Dartmouth College 


With These Tools You Can Build Leaders 


THIS OUR NATION 
United States History by Bining, Martin, Wolf 
Because it provides perspective by presenting our history in its 
world setting; femme banal it emphasizes the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual in solving our problems both at home and abroad. 


THIS OUR WORLD 
World History by Bining, Howland, Shryock 
Because it gives the student a of 


standing of all phases of its development. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Basal Citizenship by Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 


Because it stresses the positive benefits of democracy and develops 
a constructive attitude toward the obligations of democratic citizen- 
ship; because it encourages the student to think for himself. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 
Represented by Jobn Randolph Stevens 
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Canadian-American Student Exchange 


The Canadian-American Women’s Committee, organized in 
Ottawa in 1942, was established to promote in Canada and in 
the United States a correct understanding of the history, govern- 
ment, and present economy of both countries. Today two autono- 
mous committees operate jointly as the Canadian and the Ameri- 
can Sections of the Canadian-American Women’s Committee. 
The American Section has as its purpose “the development 
of mutual appreciation and continuing cooperation between the 
peoples and governments of our two countries through increased 
knowledge.” 


The Canadian-American Women’s Committee has sponsored 
a variety of projects designed to improve international under- 
standing: educational conferences, traveling book collections, 
international films, art exhibits, lectures, international hospitali- 
ty, field study trips, and student and teacher exchange. The 
most successful experiment sponsored by the Committee has 
been the development of two types of student exchange for college 
undergraduates. 


For a number of years students, as individuals, crossed 
the Canadian-American border to pursue their academic studies. 
Many of them received enviable fellowship grants for advanced 
study. The quality of their scholarship is reflected in the repu- 
tations they have achieved. The exchange of students between 
countries and institutions, as a method of strengthening inter- 
national understanding, has been developing during the last two 
decades. Government grants for student exchange, in special 
areas, have given wide publicity and impetus to this type of 
educational experience. But no such grants favored the exchange 
of undergraduate students between the United States and Canada. 
In 1943, therefore, the Connecticut Branch of the Canadian- 
American Women’s Committee, with the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Education sponsored an experiment in a short-term 
exchange. 


During the past eight years there have been eleven short-term 
exchanges including, in Connecticut, the New Haven State Teach- 
ers College and the Teachers College at New Britain; and in 
Canada, Queen’s University, the University of Alberta, the 
University of New Brunswick, and Carleton College in Ottawa. 
Thirty-eight women students have participated in these exchanges. 


In 1945, the Canadian Section, after a series of exploratory 
conferences, initiated a junior year exchange between Smith 
College and Toronto University. So successful was this experi- 
ment that the junior year exchange has been adopted as a regu- 
lar offering for foreign study between the two institutions. The 
refined procedure of exchange is now ready for adoption by 
other Canadian and American colleges. During the six consecu- 
tive junior year exchanges between Smith and Toronto thirty- 
eight students have participated, coming from British Columbia, 
Quebec, and Ontario in Canada, and from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, and Ohio in this country. 

The program and procedure of the short-term exchanges has 
been flexible, although throughout there has been a basic plan. 
Students have been juniors and seniors, selected for scholarship, 
leadership, and resourcefulness. In the main they have been 
prospective teachers so that a general knowledge of education 
and contemporary affairs is a prerequisite. A facility in public 
speaking is essential, since in every instance they have partici- 
pated in conference discussions, professional meetings, assembly 
programs, or interviews with the press. 

The schedule of the short-term exchange has been planned 
each year to fit into the period of a month, with additional 
travel time when needed. The Connecticut students have spent 
January, February, or March in Canada while all Canadian 
students have come to Connecticut for the month of May. 

Costs of the first short-term exchanges were met largely by 
subscriptions or personal gifts. The exchange with the University 
of Alberta, the most costly, was made possible through personal 
gifts and a substantial grant from the Carnegie Endowment 
for the Advancement of Peace. More recent short-term exchanges 
have been financed in New Haven by allocations from the Faculty- 
Student Fund, and the Recent Graduates Group of the Alumni 
Association. In New Britain supplementary contributions were 
received from interested local organizations. 

The activities of the short-term exchange students have been 
carefully planned by steering committees working in both coun- 
tries. Plans have been made for housing, educational experiences 
en route, a suggested program of academic courses, a schedule 
of schools, clinics, social and government agencies to visit, and 
a list of other unique opportunities within the particular area. 
Before leaving Connecticut students are briefed on the geography, 
resources, population, education, government, and international 
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role of Canada. They become familiar with the names and 
activities of the leaders in Canadian public affairs and learn 
much about the history and present status of the institution 
which they will attend. Many social activities are also included 
in the month’s program—weekend visits in the homes of former 
exchange students, participation in the glee club concert, help- 
ing on the college paper, attending the formal prom. 

Members of the Canadian-American Women’s Committee have 
provided unique opportunities for students on these short-term 
exchanges. The delegation to Queen’s University were weekend 
guests in Ottawa of Senator Cairine R. Wilson. The students 
who crossed Canada to study at the University of Alberta were 
entertained in Winnepeg by the Lieutenant Governor while those 
who went to the University of New Brunswick attended the official 
opening of the Provincial Parliament and spent weekends in 
St. John and at Mt. Allison College. All who have gone through 
Montreal have had at least two days of planned visits. During 
the last four years this two-day visit has developed into an inter- 
national project. Students are met, housed, and entertained by 
the Committee on International Affairs of the Montreal Council 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Similarly the members of the American Section of the Cana- 
dian-American Women’s Committee have planned for the enter- 
tainment of visiting Canadian students. They have been welcomed 
by governors, introduced in State Legislatures, entertained by 
the Departments of Education, and taken on trips to Hyde Park, 
West Point, Providence and Boston, to old Connecticut towns, 
and to the United Nations. All delegations have been entertained 
for a weekend in New York and several through some special 
gift have had the opportunity of a weekend in Washington. These 
weekends again have been cooperative ventures in which the Cana- 
dian Embassy has played a major role. 

The Smith junior year exchange with the University of 
Toronto was first limited to four students from each institution 
who were history or social science majors. The program was soon 
opened to students in any fields except natural science. By 
1946, majors in English, foreign languages, and psychology 
participated. 

The officers of Smith and of Toronto have agreed upon certain 
requirements for participating students. Candidates must be 
sophomores who have demonstrated their capacity to do academic 
work of B standing and who have secured departmental approval. 
A limited number of not more than ten are chosen from the group 
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of candidates. The choice is based on academic standing and 
prominence in the college. Smith students are permitted to choose 
whatever courses they wish at the University of Toronto as long 
as they secure the approval of their major department. It is 
hoped that every student will take at least one course dealing 
with distinctly Canadian material. Marks received at Toronto 
are accepted by Smith for graduation credits. 

Students at each institution pay the regular fees, covering cost 
of residence and tuition while on exchange, to their own college. 
In this way continuity of registration is maintained and the 
amount of money needed in crossing the border is greatly reduced. 
Traveling and incidental expenses are met by the students. 

The refinement of these requirements for the junior year ex- 
change between Canada and the United States is an invaluable 
contribution to the whole student exchange program. Other col- 
leges and universities who are exploring the possibilities of a 
similar exchange will profit by the progress already made. 

The Canadian-American Women’s Committee believes that 
these experiments in short-term and junior year exchanges have 
been a definite contribution to the improvement of international 
understanding. In these eight years seventy-six young women 
have crossed the border for study and travel. Many of the ex- 
change students are already active members of the Canadian- 
American Women’s Committee, assisting in raising funds, or 
serving on committees that select exchange students. The pro- 
motion of these exchanges has brought numbers of Canadian and 
American women into active participation in the total project. 
Permanent international friendships have resulted. 

This, however, is only the experimental phase of the Canadian- 
American Student Exchange program. The committee is now 
ready to present the results of its experiment to many colleges 
and universities. Able students from other parts of Canada and 
the United States should be crossing the border to study, to 
observe, and to understand. Canadian-American understanding 
has much to offer to a troubled world. To strengthen this under- 
standing through an expanding program of student exchange 
is one of the continuing concerns of the Canadian-American 
Women’s Committee. 


May Hatt James 
New Haven State Teachers College 
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Book Reviews 


The Cautious Revolution: Britain Today and Tomorrow, by 
Ernest Watkins. New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 1950. 
Pp. xii, 456. $5.00. . 


A book seriously attempting to explain Socialist Britain to 
Americans should be welcomed, and the present one is a very 
honest, sincere and independent effort. Mr. Watkins, on the staff 
of the Economist, is well informed both in politics and economics 
without being a party man; and he knows the United States well 
enough to avoid the kind of blunders not uncommon among his 
compatriots. Without any of the British defensiveness or self- 
righteousness which sometimes annoy Americans, he is conscious 
that even the affairs of Empire are managed by real people, with 
friends and enemies and day to day choices to make. His book 
is full of sage and balanced discussions, untechnical in language 
and undramatic in presentation, of the important fields in which 
the Attlee government had to function down to the election of 
February 1950. 


Mr. Watkins’ manner is engaging and his analyses shrewd, 
but this reviewer at least does not feel that he has achieved what 
he set out to do. He lacks the sparkle and ease of Francis Wil- 
liams’ Socialist Britain and the dogged, if wrong-headed, fact- 
gathering of R. A. Brady’s Crisis in Britain. He has fallen be- 
tween two stools. On the one hand he seems to address a general 
American reader who is hardly likely to have the patience to 
follow the necessarily involved exposition of such matters as 
Mr. Dalton’s money policy or the “C” licenses in nationalized 
truck transport. On the other hand he is not thorough and 
authoritative enough for the man who wants to satisfy himself 
that he fully understands the British coal dilemma or government 
policy in regard to agriculture. Mr. Watkins is at his best when 
he turns from statistical data and analyses of policy to give 
some glimpses of men in action. His chapter on “unemployment 
and rehabilitation” is an intensely interesting description of 
work done by a Labour Exchange; his account of the remarkable 
relations between government and private enterprise in the de- 
velopment of the gas turbine is equally illuminating. Those who 
follow British politics will find his sketches of personalities per- 


ceptive and keen, and those interested in Britain’s future will 
be impressed by the sanity and adaptiveness with which she 
muddles through her “cautious revolution.” 

H. Donatpson Jorpan 


Clark University 


The College Board, Its First Fifty Years, by Claude M. Fuess. 
The Columbia Press, N. Y., 1950, 222 pp. $2.75. 


The selection of Dr. Fuess as official historian of the College 
Entrance Examination Board proves to have been a happy one. 
As a teacher and Headmaster of Phillips Academy, Andover, he 
has seen the Board with the dispassionate eye of the schoolman. 
As member of many of the Board’s important committees (he is 
still one of its Custodians), he has enjoyed rich opportunities, 
not only to watch from the inner circle the development of that 
institution and to assist in its guidance, but also to know well 
those most responsible for its direction during the past twenty- 
five years. A less experienced author might well have lost him- 


_ self and his readers in the mass of available material. 


This pitfall Dr. Fuess has avoided. His book is short and 
eminently readable. The long and sometimes heated controversies 
which marked the foundation of the College Board and each of 
the milestones in its growth—such as the adoption of the Com- 
prehensive examinations, of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, and 
of the recent objective tests—he has summarized without losing 
any important items. To one who knows the amount of material, 
Dr. Fuess’s power of selection seems remarkable. 

The book will be of special interest to certain groups: it is 
required reading for those studying the progress of tests and 
testing in America during the past fifty years, and for anyone 
concerned with the relationships between schools and colleges, 
in which important educational area the College Board has played 
and continues to play a vital role. Dr. Fuess’s first chapter leaves 
no doubt in any reader’s mind of the chaos to which the Board 
finally put an end. Perhaps what will interest the widest circle 
of readers, however, wil! be Dr. Fuess’s lively thumbnail sketches 
of the main protagonists in the Board’s history. They are all 
here, from Charles W. Eliot and Nicholas Murray Butler, to 
whom the Board owes its birth, to the present Chairman, Presi- 
dent McBride of Bryn Mawr. Those who have thought of the 
College Board as an awe-inspiring but anonymous group will 
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be surprised to read the roll of eminent teachers and educators 
who have served it as Chairmen, Examiners, Readers, or on its 
numerous Commissions. And those who have thought of it as a 
moribund instrument of torture for unhappy applicants for col- 
lege will be astonished to learn of its amazing recent growth and 
progress. The book should be read, in short, by anyone inter- 
ested in American education. 


Epwarp S. Norrs 
Yale University 


The Modern University, edited by Margaret Clapp. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. 111. 


This short book contains papers read in 1949 at the American 
Historical Society session devoted to consideration of the univer- 
sity in the nineteenth century. Paul Farmer, Associate Professor 
of History at Wisconsin, has written on Nineteenth-Century 
Ideas of the University: Continental Europe. The second essay, 
English Ideas of the University in the Nimeteenth Century, is 
by Charles Gillispie, Assistant Professor of History at Princeton. 
Yale’s Professor George W. Pierson is concerned with Univer- 
sities in the Nineteenth Century: The Formative Period. Presi- 
dent Clapp of Wellesley has included a brief introduction and 
a final chapter. 

If any general statement could be made about these essays, 
it would be that they are all concerned with the relation of 
universities to the society to which they belong. Miss Clapp 
rightly concludes that “universities, like every other institution, 
are so much a part of the pattern of society at any one time 
that it is impossible to note where their influence on society ends 
and society’s influence on them commences.” 

Mr. Farmer reviews the relationship between European uni- 
versities and learning from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth 
century, from the university as the prime repository of human 
knowledge, through the period of the Old Regime which identi- 
fied the learned world with “society” rather than with the uni- 
versity. After the French Revolution the university revived, to 
flourish in a world of rising nationalisms and it reflected that 
world as the mediaeval university had reflected the cosmopolit- 
naism of its time. It became, in addition, an institution devoted 
to widening rather than merely preserving knowledge—to re- 
search. Yet the nineteenth-century university was weak in two 
respects: it was involved in service to the state and it was too 
little concerned with its responsibility to the individual. While 


the liberal atmosphere of the age concealed these dangers, in 
our own century the rise of totalitarianism has demonstrated 
how great these weaknesses were. 

Mr. Gillispie discusses the relation between English univer- 
sities and the nineteenth-century reforming spirit. His state- 
ment that in the early nineteenth century the only important 
thing coming out of English universities was the English govern- 
ing class is probably fair. By 1832 three influences, utilitarian- 
ism, liberalism, and an enthusiasm for natural science, had united 
in an attack on Oxford and Cambridge, an attack against cur- 
riculum and against ‘citadels of privilege.’ 

The picture gradually changed with the founding of London 
University and later the provincial universities. The older uni- 
versities slowly altered, although preserving their inner spirit. 
In all the arguments about education, however, English discus- 
sion tended to view universities as primarily places of under- 
graduate education, not as research centers. A definite shift in 
this opinion began about 1870, and before the end of the century 
a tradition of research for its own sake had developed. 

Mr. Pierson’s excellent essay does not lend itself to a brief sum- 
mary, concerned as it is with the historical development, the 
variety and vitality of American higher education. Certain points 
emerge clearly. Our colleges and universities as they stand today 
have been made both at home and abroad. From abroad came 
three waves of influence, the Protestant college, the Enlighten- 
ment, and later the German influence with its emphasis on re- 
search. The decentralization and variety of our higher education 
were purely American developments. Geography, westward ex- 
pansion, religion, and government saw to it that there was no 
single university—nor indeed for some time, any universities. 
If a few universities tended by the 1890’s to attract the scholars 
and libraries and students no one of them was on the way towards 
any kind of educational monopoly. The American pattern of di- 
versity had been determined by the close of the century. 

Miss Clapp’s essay deals with certain current problems in 
education. Her first emphasis is quite rightly on the quality 
of learning and teaching. She writes as a teacher who has seen 
very clearly what teaching can and cannot do, and correctly 
emphasizes the importance of sound academic preparation for 
university education. Miss Clapp fully realizes what education 
is called on to do in a democratic society, and reminds us what 
must have been accomplished before students ever reach college. 
Students must learn to see in education a right to be cherished, 
not a burden to be tolerated. 
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This book is a heartily recommended not only for what it says, 
but for the questions it raises and the reflections which it invites. 
Unfortunately, space to consider these is limited. 

F. Mutvey 
Connecticut College 


SCRIBNER SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Planning a course of study in social studies to cover a period 
of eight years is an immense task. The authors of the Scribner 
Social Studies Series have approached the problem with a sound 
plan based on the natural interest range at each age-level of 
a child’s growth from six to fourteen. 

The first volume, Working and Playing, presents detailed 
examples covering the transition from home to outside-the-home 
experiences. Here the still supremely egocentric six-or seven-year- 
old is first made aware of others of his kind and of other kinds. 
In short, he is gradually led from the particular to the general: 
consideration, first, of his own interests, then of these interests 
as they concern other people, then of other people as groups 
with wider interests. The succeeding volume, Visiting Our Neigh- 
bors, completes this circle, always coming back to the individual. 
Both volumes are well-balanced in their presentation of the 
every-day experiences of first and second graders. 

The authors capitalize on this natural path of inquiry in 
the next two books. Building Our Town begins to present the 
idea of growth and change by giving the historical background 
of the town described. Although timely and well-done, the story 
of the past overshadows the importance of the many daily 
activities in any town—the arrangements for water and food 
supply, fire and police protection, town government. 

The step into the next volume, Building Our Communities, 
represents an abrupt change of pace. This book gives a general 
discussion of some of the producing elements in a community. 
The volume is excellent as far as it goes. It rests, as it should, 
the burden of correlation and interpolation on the teacher and 
his full use of source materials. 

Throughout the volumes for the upper grades the authors 
are obviously conscious of the need for presenting facts in as 
compelling a manner as possible and for stimulating additional 
research. In Building Our America, each chapter is arranged 
to present a period of growth either geographically or chrono- 
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logically. It is the fault of the task set, rather than of the work 
done, that one receives a false impression of complete coverage 
of historical events. The incidents in the American past, which 
the authors have chosen for fuller treatment, obscure the histor- 
- jeal pattern they set out to present. The same criticism may be 
made of the last two volumes, Building Our Nation and Building 
Our World. Students in the upper grades are aware, of course, 
of widening horizons and must be given some general picture of 
our nation’s place in world. It seems an impossible task, however, 
to make a fair study of American history and to relate it to the 
past and present of the whole world all in one course of study. 

Both Building Our Nation and Building Our World are in 
general outline form. Certainly their theses are timely and suited 
to seventh and eighth grade study. The accompanying supple- 
mentary work books contain specific suggestions for related 
projects and reference work. There are, however, irregularities 
in subject selection. For instance, a more equable division of 
emphasis between the Eastern and the Western hemispheres 
is desirable. One chapter in nine does not seem to be sufficient 
allotment of space for over one-half the inhabitants of the globe. 

A Social Studies Series for older children can take two forms. 
It can be a complete impartial outline, or it can particularize 
with the understanding that the subjects chosen are some ex- 
amples from the many. In the latter case their relative im- 
portance in the overall picture must be indicated. The very 
term social studies means a study of the ways people live 
together. It need not attempt to be an encyclopedia. Unfor- 
tunately, such series are often the only form of history or 
geography offered in many elementary schools. For this reason, 
it is vital that the studies be fair in emphasis, and that their 
limitations be accepted in the beginning. 

The format of all the books in the series is excellent. The 
correlation of subject matter with relative reading difficulty 
is carried out well. The liberal use of illustrations and topical 
references sustains interest throughout most of the books. As 
a whole, the series follows a logical course and, if used with 
accompanying basic texts, should be a valuable contribution 
to the field. 

Auice M. 


Bethany, Conn. 


Nore: The series, published in 1948-50, was compiled under the general editor- 
ship of Clyde B. Moore. The more advanced books are accompanied by work 
books, contain bibliographies, etc. Full information may be secured from the 
publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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1. Adult Education—Current Trends and Practices (Unesco, 
1949. 148 pp. $.75). 


2. Education by Radio—School Broadcasting, by Roger Clausse 
(Unesco, 1949. 72 pp. $.40). 


Although in theory one of the major organs of the United 
Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization almost from its inception seems to have been waging 
a losing battle against public apathy. Debates in the Assembly 
and Security Council and UN action in Korea have stolen the 
stage. The result of Unesco’s concrete and thoughtful work is 
available through a vast series of pamphlets of which these two 
are only a related sampling. 

In 1949 a conference on Adult Education was sponsored at 
Elsinore, Denmark, and the report of this symposium forms a 
challenging document to any person in the teaching world who 
has actively participated in or seriously pondered the problem 
of education on the adult level. One notes that the discussion 
centers almost entirely on work in progress in countries such 
as England, Sweden, France, Canada and the United States; 
it becomes obvious immediately that to a great part of the world, 
where the primary problem in education is still one of simple 
literacy, education for adults as Americans think of it is still 


a luxury. 


In general the American will be struck by the highly developed 
state of adult education in England, France and Sweden; per- 
haps most challenging is the concept of state aid to voluntary 
projects as it exists in England and Sweden. By far the most 
lucid and appealing essay on the subject here is “The Content 
of Adult Education” by J. Dumazedier. 

It is possible that by the nature of the papers submitted at 
the conference less justice has been done to the highly individual 
programs for adult education operating in the United States; 
the services of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
rather than the more comprehensible form of actual evening 
courses and programs of content, are the only concrete American 
example given. 

The second pamphlet, written by the director of the Belgian 
School Broadcasting Service, comprises a comprehensive outline 
of the possible uses of radio for education, even including a 
section on school-operated broadcasting system. The discussion 
is intelligible and suggestive, but does not carry the subject 
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far beyond the stage already reached in some American schools 
and particularly colleges. 

In general the characteristics of these Unesco pamphlets seem 
to include a devout and sincere interest in educational problems 
not only on the national level, but especially with the ideal of 
the international community in mind. The one practical reserva- 
tion which does not seem to have occurred to any of the writers 
is the fundamental problem of preventing the perversion of these 
media of mass communication to ultra-nationalism or to some 
other form of particular indoctrination. 

On the whole the flavor and spirit of these productions is 
such as to encourage the reader to peruse more carefully the 
full catalogues of Unesco. There are many rich and provocative 
subjects displayed, and the multifaceted approach cannot fail 
to be stimulating to the American educator. 


Coum F. N. Irvine 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


High Green and The Bark Peelers, by R. M. Neal. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1950. 


Here is a well-written and interesting book. It is not history 
in the technical sense, for the story of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, its chief subject, is nowhere consecutively set forth. 
It is not economics, for the data on business and finances are 
interspersed with various other types of information. It is not 
geography, although a number of facts on terrain and topogra- 
phy are included. It is not sociology nor is it biography, despite 
the inclusion of many biographical facts. It is not political 
science and it is not social psychology, even if some shrewd 
remarks about men and movements are given. Perhaps the best 
way of describing the book is to say it should be of real interest 
to all social studies teachers in New England. 


R. M. Neal, the author, a former professor of journalism 
at the University of Missouri—unhappily he died shortly before 
his book was published—conceived the idea of writing an informal 
and many-sided account of one of New England’s leading rail- 
roads. The Boston and Maine officials gave him every assistance 
in his project, and the present book is the result. It is the work 
of an ardent lover of the railroad and each page reflects the 
author’s zest for his objective. Neal takes twenty-three chapters 
to tell his story, 275 pages of print. Almost all the aspects of 
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railroading are covered: branch-line traffic, main-line railroad- 
ing, Centralized Traffic Control, the North Station, comparisons 
between diesels and steam locomotives, railroad unions, the duties 
of a sectionhand, industries along the lines, the men who handle 
the trains, the executives of the railroad in their offices, and all 
manner of miscellaneous items, from the date when the Hoosac 
Tunnel was enlarged, to the altitude of North Conway, New 
Hampshire. 

Despite this apparently ubiquitous approach, there are a few 
slips of fact and of emphasis. Almost nothing is said about the 
three main lines of the Boston and Maine that cross New Hamp- 
shire,—the line through Keene, the line through White River 
Junction, and the line through Woodsville. The headquarters 
of the Northern Railroad are erroneously laid in Sanbornville. 
The author’s rather contemptuous dismissal of the “puny” White 
Mountains and the relative ease of railroading through them 
obviously did not include a trip through Crawford Notch, since 
he started his southbound run at Intervale. The author lays 
chief emphasis on the trains and working of the “Portland Divi- 
sion” of the railroad and its feeder lines, and somehow does not 
give a sparkle to the activities of the other divisions. For exam- 
ple, there is no effective handling of the “snow trains,” which 
would seem to be a topic of especial appeal to a journalist. Fur- 
ther, both illustrations and an index would have added to the 
book’s value. 

Despite these minor shortcomings, High Green and The Bark 
Peelers is well forth reading. It will give most readers a little 
fuller understanding of the intricacies of modern railroading, 
and it may help them to comprehend better the vital part the 
railroad has played in the making of our country. Especially 
to New Englanders who are familiar with, and love or hate, the 
“B and M,” will the book make an appeal. 


J. Duane 
Colby Junior College 


Social Studies Instruction, by Maurice P. Moffatt. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 524 pp., $4.25. 


Here is one of the most useful books now available to the ex- 
perienced teacher of secondary school social studies. The reviewer, 
however, is reluctant to recommend it to the beginning teacher. 
The work is advertised by its publishers as a handbook. It is just 
that, and should be used as such. 


Dr. Moffatt, teacher at the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, conducts demonstration classes in high school problems of 
American Democracy and supervises practice teachers. He has 
here, according to the preface, set up his material “so that it 
provides answers to the questions beginning as well experienced 
teachers face in their schoolwork.” The teacher who will read 
through this book, completing as he goes an index which would 
baffle a Dashiell Hammett investigator, will find that the author 
has provided answers, good ones, to many of his questions. 

Does the teacher, for example, wish to subscribe to Social 
Education, or The Social Studies, or any one of some twenty- 
four other professional journals? He will find the address of 
each in Social Studies Instruction. He can also find the follewing 
—this is only a partial list: addresses of firms publishing text- 
books and current events materials, the “steps” in Dewey’s 
analysis of reflective thinking, sources of stamps, rules for the 
care of books, the Dewey Decimal System and the Library of 
Congress System, directions for making salt and flour maps, 
directions for making a motion picture, forms for bibliographical 
entries, an analytical appraisal of adult encyclopedias, a list 
_ of things not to do in the use of the blackboard. 


Strongly recommended to teachers are the reports, the several 
lists of “Don’ts,” the current events chapter, bulletin boards, 
planning, activities, and slow and rapid learners. Most of us, 
who have not yet caught up with the educational possibilities 
of movies, transcriptions, and radio—to say nothing of television, 
can profit greatly from Moffatt’s two chapters on visual aids. 
Finally, two small items are recommended: the lines on cramming 
and on busy work. 


The above might create an impression that Moffatt has written 
a catalogue. This is not so. The book’s plan is famliar, opening 
with a chapter on “The Social Sciences and the Social Studies” 
and closing with one on “Supervision.” Included are chapters 
on program, laboratory, skills, the subject fields, aids, organiza- 
tion of materials, evaluation, library, and the prospective 
teacher. Much of the content is new and based on the author’s own 
experience. The work is quite readable, although some sections 
apparently are the result of excessive haste in preparing the book. 

Social Studies Instruction possess certain notable short- 
comings. Two of these it shares with some of its rivals: difficulty 
in progressing beyond 1926 in treatment of unit method and a 
tendency to discuss methods of teaching only brighter learners. 
What Moffatt includes on slower pupils is good but insufficient. 
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In the interests of the peace of mind of beginning teachers 
the author might well have exercised more caution in generalizing. 
Consider, for example, “If the following steps are used in making 
the assignment, pupil interest will be aroused and the desired 
incentive will be furnished.” Success is not that easy. More dis- 
turbing, however, is the failure of an author of such prestige 
to offer a sound, well-planned, consistent, treatment of “aims 
and objectives” and “needs and interests.” 

The bibliographies would have been more useful had they been 
annotated. They are also marked by certain hard-to-understand 
omissions, particularly the “How to Do It” series of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (exception Hartley on the motion 
picture) and the bulletins of the Council. Some mention might 
have been made of the “Selected test items” bulletins. Worthy 
of note, but missing from the weak evaluation chapter, are the 
test of the Commission on American History in Schools and Col- 
leges, and the work on item construction being done by Berg of 
Michigan State. 

This book will not supplant Wesley, Horn, or Johnson; per- 
haps this was not intended. Certainly, however, it will be of 
considerable value to the teacher on the firing line who some- 
times finds himself in need of ammunition. 


L. Pettier 
Newton High School 


Geography and World Affairs, by Stephen B. Jones and Marion 
Fisher Murphy. New York: Rand-McNally & Company, 398 pp. 


At the recent Minneapolis meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies one of the chief emphases was on ‘he need for 
“world-mindedness.” This addition to the Rand-McNally Social 
Studies Series introduces a new type of political geography for 
secondary schools, stressing the fact that neither history nor 
geography in itself determines the course of world affairs. Cer- 
tainly both have influenced and will influence man and the course 
of world events. Accepting the existence of nations as a dominant 
factor in our world, and recognizing the importance of national 
loyalties, the authors of this book have tried to present the role 
played by geography in the increasing change in world affairs; 
to show that people everywhere are dependent upon each other, 
and that they must, therefore, cooperate; and to prove that there 
is perpetual worth in democratic institutions. 


Into his previous knowledge of history and of geography, the 
student fits a new understanding of peoples influenced by their 
historical, geographical, and cultural background. He sees 
other nations in relation to their neighbors and to the rest of the 
world, realizes their problems, and gains insight into why they 
act as they do. 


An introductory chapter explains the book’s pattern, telling 
what world politics are like and describing the basic landforms 
and their importance in interpreting world affairs. The final 
chapter attempts to summarize the main threads of thought dis- 
cussed and pleads for international understanding and coopera- 
tion. Five regional chapters form the book’s content. The Soviet 
Union is first considered, followed by the areas which surround 
it—the western and eastern coastlands of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. An unusual feature is found in the chapter entitled “The 
Oceans in World Affairs,” which considers oceans and islands 
as a factor distinct from continental influences. Chapter VI brings 
the student back to the western hemisphere to look at Latin 
America, Canada, and the United States. 


There is an abundance of black-and-white maps as well as a 
’ colored Atlas Section and several colored political maps. Numer- 
ous photographs and cartoons are to be found throughout, well 
tied to the content material. Each chapter is followed by a “work- 
shop” emphasizing map interpretation and introducing a partic- 
ular skill—reading cartoons, carrying on discussions, reading 
graphs, interpreting current events, developing critical thinking, 
obtaining political information from pictures. One section, “How 
Do You Feel About It,” uses subjective questions to gauge atti- 
tudes, while “Checking Your Information” makes use of objective 


testing. 


This book obviously differs from many geographies now widely 
used. Its inclusion of both historical and geographical material, 
as well as information on governmental institutions, makes it a 
comprehensive and valuable book in furthering the cause of more 
adequate understanding of nations within themselves and in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world. 


Grace S. THomson 
Boston University 
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The Greenwood Tree: A Portrait of William Shakespeare, by Edward and 
Stephani Godwin. 178 pp., illus. 


Jamestown Adventure, by Olga W. Hall-Quest. 185 pp., illus. 
Marie Antoinette: Daughter of an Empress, by Marguerite Vance. 159 pp. 
Wishing Boy of New Netherland, by Maud Esther Dillard, 187 pp., illus. 


I Seek a City, by Gilbert Rees. 316 pp. ($3.00). 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1950. $2.50 per vol. 


Any child will be fortunate whose first introduction to Shake- 
speare comes from such a beautifully written and illustrated book 
as The Greenwood Tree. A desire to read and study his plays 
could be the only logical result. 


Not only does the reader feel a close bond to Shakespeare 
and his family, but he also becomes somewhat acquainted with 
his illustrious contemporaries. One sees Queen Elizabeth and 
James I as fellow creatures, and understands a little more sym- 
pathetically the destroyer of Mary Queen of Scots and of Essex. 
The England of the period seems real and even appealing. The 
authors have brought those days and ours closer together. 


Although the story of Jamestown Adventure deals primarily 
with the first twelve years of the settlement, the author has 
followed the history of Jamestown from 1607 to 1676 closely, 
using her imagination only to make the past once more alive. 
This she has done splendidly and her book is a treat to read. 


Maps and pictures of present-day Jamestown would have 
been a welcome addition. The one real flaw is the customary 
overemphasis on the value of Jchn Smith’s contribution to the 
colony. He had been there a little less than two and one-half 
years, when disgruntled and displaced, he returned to England. 
It is evident that John Rolfe’s love for Powhatan’s beloved 
daughter, Pocahontas, not Smith’s high-handedness, won the 
belated friendship of that doughty warrior. The peace which 
lasted till his death was ended by men who still remembered and 
hated John Smith. 


Marie Antoinette is a book to thrill any romantically-minded 
girl of eleven or more. The illustrations by Nedda Walker are 
in perfect keeping with the dignity and grace of the narrative. 


Our sympathy goes out to the beautiful Austrian princess 
who became the child-bride of Louis XVI. Never really accepted 
by the French, or even by the Bourbons, because of her Austrian 
heritage, her very sense of insecurity led her into a mad sort of 
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life which only precipitated the deluge which was bound to follow 
the reigns of the French kings. 


As we follow her in this brief book from the winsome child of 
eleven to the chastened white-haired woman of thirty-eight on 
the scaffold, the tragedy of the Queen’s life stands revealed and 
calls forth no blame, only the interminable question—“Why 
must such things be?” 


The Wishing Boy is a charming story for children in the 
elementary grades. It tells of a small Dutch boy and his family 
who moves from New Amsterdam to Long Island in the days of 
Director-General Kieft. The family life is so fine and its members 
so admirable that one begins to wish more of the early settlers 
had been endowed with like virtues. 


This is truly a child’s story, so carefully written that, without 
preaching, any little American boy or girl of today will learn 
valuable lessons in living. We may no longer have the Wilden 
—Indians—to deal with, but the same fair treatment, generosity, 
and humaneness of the Garretson family will stand us in good 
stead wherever we are. 


I Seek a City is a strange book. While the author acknowledges 
debt to certain biographies of Roger Williams and to other 
sources, apparently he has preferred his own imaginings to the 
use of the abundant authentic material available. Unless some- 
thing has been discovered most recently, Williams’ early life is 
almost a blank. Yet Mr. Rees has written of it in great detail. 


Emil Ludwig’s almost shocking treatment of Lincoln is brought 
to mind. Can a person of the present get inside one long dead 
and not only know his innermost thoughts and feelings but bare 
them to the world? One is left with a rather dazed impression of 
a very dazed and befuddled old man. His pathetic childishness in 
clinging to his wife and his bondage to the flesh do not present 
a true picture of the stormy petrel Williams was. 


The incident of his long argument with George Fox, for ex- 
ample, is nowhere mentioned. The entire historic setting is vague 
and where famous people are spoken of they are plain Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. Winthrop, and so on, with no further identification. 
Mary Dyer, the great Quaker martyr, passes through the town, 
even reprimands Williams for having a slave, but no background 
is given to make the tragedy of her death significant. Sordid 
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details aplenty are given of life in London or on ship or among 
the Indians, but little history of consequence can be learned from 
the book. Roger Williams, with all his faults, was a greater 


man than Mr. Rees suggests. 


Marsorre L. Bean 
Henry Barnard School 
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New and Recent Books 


Armstrong, Robert G.—Historical Lebanon. First Congregational Church of 
Lebanon (79 pp., $2). 

Armstrong, Zella—Who Discovered America? The Lookout Publishing Com- 
pany (216 pp., $6.15). The story of Welshman Madoc, reputed discoverer 
of the American continent in the 13th century. 


Atkinson, J. H.—Asbury Ridge, Christopher Publishing House (268 pp., 
$4.00). A New England memoir of the 1880s. 


Ausubel, Herman—Historians and Their Craft: A Study of The Presidential 
Addresses of the American Historical Association, 1884-1945. Columbia. 


($4.75). 


Bakeless, John—The Eyes of Discovery: The Pageant of North America as 
Seen by the First Explorers. Lippincott (439 pp., $5, illustrated). A 


history. 


Barton, W. E.—Lincoln at Gettysburg. Peter Smith (263 pp., $4). A recrea- 
tion of the famous visit. 


Barzun, Jacques and others—The Interpretation of History. Peter Smith 
(186 pp. $3). 


Benjamin, Harold, wp Beye in the Administration of Higher Educa- 
tion. Harper and Bros. ($2). Tenth yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 


Brubacher, John S.—Modern Philosophies of Education. McGraw-Hill (350 
Pp., $4, 2nd edit.). 


Chamberlain, Samuel—Salem Interiors: Two Centuries of New England Taste 
and Decoration. Hastings House (36, illustrations). 


Eugene P.—The United Nations In Action. McGraw-Hill (464 pp., 
$4.50). Its origin, meanings, and day-by-day operation. 


Clapp, Margaret, edit—Thi Modern University, Cornell ($2.50). Four essays 
on higher education. 


— oo? and Lawrence K.—How to Help Your Child In School. Viking 
Glazebrook, G. P.—A Short History of Canada. Oxford (238 pp., $2.50). 
Dorothy—You and Democracy. Dutton ($2, illustrated). A desc 

tion of life “in a democracy for young readers. ~ 


Hall, William T., Jr.—The Small College Taikes Back. Richard R. Smith 
(214 pp., $8). 


M V—How It Feele To Be A Teacher. Columbia (201 pp., 
($3.25). for women contemplating teaching. 
Leaf, Munro—History Can Be Fun. Lippincott (64 pp., $1.75). Ages 6-10. 


Limbert, Paul M.-—College Teaching and Christian Values. Association Press 
($2.75). An analysis. 


D. and Monachesi, E. D.—Elements of Sociology. Harper and 
Bros. (725 pp. $5). An introductory text in Harper’s Social Science 


Michaelis, John U—Social Studies for Children In A Democracy. Prentice- 
Hall (478 pp.) “...a synthesis of principles and procedures releted to 
the development of social experiences with children.” 
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Morison, Elting E., edit.—The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt: The Years of 
Preparation, 1868-1900 (vols. I and II), Harvard University ($20). 


(Page, C. A.)—Under Sail and In Port In The Glorious 1850s (The Journal 
of Charlotte A. Page). The Peabody Museum, Salem (87 pp., $4.50). 


Packard, A. L.—A Town That Went To Sea. Falmouth Publishing House 
(416 pp., $4.50). Thomaston, Maine, and the Georges Valley. 


Pratt, F.—Preble’s Boys: Commodore Preble and The Birth of American 
Sea Power. William Sloane Associates ($5). 


Pratt, J. W.—America’s Colonial Experiment. Prentice-Hall (460 pp., $6). 
The story of the “colonial empire” of the U.S. 


Robinson, F. P.—Principles and Procedures In Student Counseling. Harper 
and Bros. (321 pp., $8). 


Robitti, F. D.—Whaling and Old Salem. Oliver Durell ($3.50). 


Schorling, R. and Wingo, G. M.—-Elementary School Teaching. McGraw-Hill 
(452 pp., $3.75). A handbook for the student-teacher. 

Shabad, Theodore—Geography of The USSR. Columbia University (583 pp., 
$8.50). 


Smith, W. L.—Westward Ho! Dorrance and Co. (158 pp., $2). A Connecti- 
cut Yankee’s Adventures in Colorado in the 1860s. 


UNESCO Report—Primary Teacher Training. Columbia ($2). From informa- 
tion supplied by the Ministries of Education. 


Wager, Paul W.—County Government Across the Nation. North Carolina 
Press (817 pp., $7.50). 


Wagner, Charles A—Harvard: Four Centuries and Freedoms. Dutton ($5). 


A volume of history in the American College and University series. 


Waterman, Thomas T.—The psn Bad Colonial America. North Carolina 
Press (312 pp., $10, 250 illustra ‘x 
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